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youth, the children kicking over the traces and the
father pompously exercising his parental authority, until
his dignity is brought low by the revelation that his
own early days had not been so impeccable as he
pretends.

It was in Hindle Wakes that Houghton came nearest
to making a play of character rather than of situation. It
is the tale of a mill-girl who, during her annual week's
holiday at Blackpool, has an affair with her employer's
son. He is a spineless creature and the originality of
the play lies not in his unwillingness to marry Fanny
Hawthorn, but in her sturdy refusal to marry him. He
is too much of a weakling for her and she decides to go
through with her trouble by herself. She is a striking
character, but even in this it is the unexpected twist in
the plot that makes the play.

The people in Harold Chapin3 s pieces speak Cockney,
not broad Lancashire. He was an American citizen, but
he wrote English plays and died as a British soldier.
Furthermore he understood and expressed the Cockney
mind far better than any Englishman could hope to
capture the spirit of New York's East Side. The Dumb
and the Blind is a masterpiece of restrained writing.
There is no incident save that a bargee, hitherto away most
of the week, gets a job which enables him to sleep at home
and is awed and bewildered on learning how much the
change means to his wife. The characters are too
inarticulate to express their feelings adequately, too
distrustful of emotions to be able to explore them, but
Chapin has caught admirably both their groping uncer-
tainty and their fundamental goodness of heart. It is a
poignant little play, in contrast with the savage irony of
It's the Poor that 'Elps the Poor, which shows Cockney
sympathisers providing a lavish funeral for a cMld who
has died of malnutrition. Chapin was sorry for Ms
low-life characters. The comfortable middle-class occu-
pants of a houseboat rouse him to faintly cynical mirth